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made so much noise, they killed and scalped informed Hilborn that it was to be on the 
him near the house. West Branch of the Susquehanna, and that 

“ According to Indian customs, they trav-'John Mentour was to be their captain. Hil- 
eled on the highest ground in order to keep a|born was alarmed, as he feared that a defeat 
look-out. As they came in sight of John|would make worse times for the prisoners, at 
Price’s house, the Indians closely examined |this time treated well; and as be felt himself 
Hilborn as to who lived there? what sort of somewhat recruited, he formed a plan of es- 
a man was he? did he keep a gun? was he |cape. 
rich? &. Itseverely exercised his mind—he| “ A division of the American army was then 
was all anxiety to save Price—and he well|at Wyoming; this he knew, for he had heard 
knew if the Indians found anything misrepre-|the evening and morning gun on their jour- 
sented, it would be worse for all. He told|ney. The Indians had several good running 
them the plain truth, that Price was a poor, |canoes, and Hilborn resolved to take the best, 
inoffensive man, had nothing to do with the/while the Indians were asleep, and go down 
war, but did keep a gun to support his family |the Wyoming. As he was a good waterman, 
inmeat. They held a council in Indian, and|he bad no doubt of getting far enough in ad- 
his heart was almost overcome when he heard|vance before the discovery of the flight, to 
the Indian captain pronounce in English, |eludeall pursuit. One consideration restrained 
‘ Let them live.’ him—would such conduct be right? He con- 

“The Indians hurried the march for fear|cluded to continue a few days longer, and 
of being pursued, and great hardships were|consider its propriety. In the first place he 
encountered, especially by the women and|had solemnly engaged, to save his life, that he 
children, in wading the many deep streams/would never run away, and the Indians had 
of water. Hilborn discovered that their suf-|placed full confidence in his promise ; but then, 
fering excited sympathy, but there was a great |it was extorted by fear. Secondly, should he, 
diversity in the characters or dispositions of| professing to be a Christian, set a bad exam- 
the Indians. The most conspicuous and ami-|ple—what would be the sad consequence of 
able among them was a private, alittle, smart,|such a deviation to his fellow-prisoners, or 
active Mohawk. The worst of the company |others hereafter, under similar circumstances? 
were white men, one of whom, Thomas Hill,|This seriously claimed his reflection, and he 
conducted himself in such a manner towards |found the most real peace and inward comfort 
the women prisoners, that the Indian captain|of mind—come life or death—to strictly ad- 
endeavored to shame him. A pretty little|here to the solemn promise he had made; and 
girl among the prisoners used to cry for milk|found sweeter sleep by full resignation to his 
and more victuals, and the little Mohawk |fate, than in any flattering prospect of escape. 
would carry her, and try to soothe her by|When Col. Brandt was sent to Chemung, in 
promising her plenty of milk and good victuals |anticipation of Sullivan’s expedition and at- 
danger from the Indians, being set on by the|when they should reach Chemung, which he|tack, of which the British had warning, the 
British forces at Niagara. An agreement had|afterward fulfilled, but Thomas Hill would /|little Mohawk advised Hilborn to plead his 
been made by the Hilborns with John Price,|try to thwart the child, and show her her|cause before him. This he did as well as he 
who lived seven miles above on the north/little brother's scalp, and almost set her dis-|could, saying that he was a Quaker, and that 
branch of the creek, that if either of them|tracted. This was not approved by the In-|it was against his principles to fight. Brandt 
heard of any Indian disturbance, he should |dians. pretended to believe him, but replied, ‘You 
immediately inform the other. One morning,| “ At Tioga Point they rested. Here all the|are a prisoner to the Delaware tribe, I am a 
an old woman, living two miles above, camejloads that bad been carried on their backs|Mohawk, I have no authority.’ The next 
running to Hilborn’s house, and she told them|were put into canoes and consigned to John|morning he was ordered to be prepared to 
her son’s family were all killed or taken, and|Hilborn to conduct to Chemung. When they|march to the fortress at Niagara. He had no 
she only was suffered to escape on account of|reached the latter place, according to the In-}shoes nor clothing except such as he was cap- 
herage. Joseph Hilborn fled with his wife|dian custom, all the prisoners must run the|tured in. His greatest suffering was while 
across Broadhead’s Creek. John, however,| gauntlet, that is, all the Indians, young and|marching, barefooted forty-five miles on the 
remembered his promise to Price, and thought | old, stand in two rows with switches, and the| beach of Seneca Lake, from which one of his 
48a hunter, well knowing the woods, he could|prisoner must run between them—the In-|feet never recovered. 
carry the information with safety. About|dians paying on according to their discretion.| “At Niagara, the Indians were paid their 
one mile from the house was a high conical}When John Hilborn’s turn came to run, he|bounty on him as a prisoner; he was then or- 
hill, which Hilborn determined to ascend for|had suffered so much by assisting the others|dered to Quebec, which he reached by sloop 
the purpose, if possible, of observing the mo-|on the journey, his feet were so sore (as he|and batteau, just two months after his me 
tions of the Indians. In so doing, however,|had no shoes) he could not run. The Mohawk,|ture. As he was a prisoner, he was to be sold 
he did but accelerate his fate, for they had seeing this, told bim to sit down, and he would/|to the highest bidder, to refund the bounty 
taken possession before him, and upon his ad-|run for him. The Indians paid it on him|paid the Indians. His almost naked and re- 
vance, pate their guns at him and de-|more severely than any of the others, but|duced situation, when exposed to sale, was 
manded his surrender. There was no alter-|bhe prided himself on bearing it with heroic|truly deplorable; to use his own words, ‘my 
native. He submitted, and they extorted|bravery, without flinching. After the gaunt-|appearance was not merchantable.’ Fortu- 
from him a promise never to attempt an es-|let, the Indians treated all the prisoners, as to|nately he fell into the hands of a veteran 
cape. Then they bound a burden on his back! provisions, as well as they lived themselves,|Colonel, who had been aid to General Wolfe. 
and ordered him to march. He soon dis-|and their business was to hoe corn. This gentleman pitying his forlorn situation, 
covered they had with them all the family] “The Indians soon after held a council|advanced money to clothe him comfortably, 
mentioned above, except one little boy, who|upon another war expedition. The Mohawk|and, upon learning that he was acquainted 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


Indians of the Six Nations. 


(Continued from page 306.) 
JOHN HILBORN’S CAPTIVITY. 

The following interesting sketch was writ- 
ten by the late Samuel Preston, of Stockport, 
and originally published in the Bucks County 
Patriot, soon after the death of John Hilborn, 
which occurred at Harmony, Susquehannah 
Co., Pa., when he was in the 85th year of his 


age. 


“John Hilborn was a native of Bucks 
county. He was brought up by his grand- 
father, Stephen Twining, who had a grist-mill. 
John Hilborn afterwards conducted, for a 
number of years, a merchant mill on the Ne- 
shamony, and later run a saw-mill at Coryell’s 
ferry. During the war of the Revolution, he 
was a non-combatant, being a Quaker, and was 
then living with his elder Soother Joseph, on 
Broadhead’s Creek, seven miles above Strouds- 
burg. Early in June, 1778, they apprehended 
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with the managementof a grist-mill, employed} miorning, he asked, ‘What is to pay?” Joh 
him in a very handsome one of his own. There} Hilborn replied, ‘It is not my practice to 
Hilborn behaved so well, that ina short time}charge an old acquaintance,’ upon which Hill 
he was entrusted with the management of the| started and asked, ‘ What acquaintance?’ John 
mill, and his situation was made very com-| Hilborn said, ‘Thomas Hill, has thee forgot 
fortable. However, he became very impatient/our journey from Broadhead’s Creek to Che- 
to return home, and the second winter of his} mung ?’—and said no more.” 
residence with the worthy colonel he asked 
permission to return, when the spring _— 
open, to his country, to meet once more his . + sae 
saatboas: The canaat appeared to hear his Non-attendance of Meetings for Discipline. 
request with deep concern, and offered him| This week in attending my Monthly Meet- 
high wages, if he would consent to remain and|/ing, I observed that there were but two other 
attend to the mill. But nothing could induce] young men members present who were under 
him tostay. As soon as the navigation opened,| twenty-five years of age,—this being out of a 
he settled for the redemption or purchase-| membership of some four hundred individuals. 
money and all that had been advanced bim/|It was an indication that there are but a small 
for clothing and necessaries, and his master|/number among the youth who manifest an 
allowed him such wages as he pleased, for as|interest in the affairs of the Society ; and if 
a bought servant, Hilborn made no charge.|this continues, it will require no prophet to 
His master made out that there were nine/foretell the certain dwindling away of the 
— sterling due to him, for which he paid| church, both as regards spiritual strength, and 
im ten guineas and his passage to New York,/| numbers. 
and they parted in tbe best of friendship. He| A people who have held the position in the 
bad paid for his freedom by honest labor, and|religious world that Friends have, cannot 
for the first time since his capture, had money | afford to let go their testimonies, neither can 
in his pocket. After putting to sea, all went|/Christianity afford to lose a body from its 
well until the captain speaking a vessel, was} midst that has so steadfastly stood for a pure 
informed that a French fleet was on the coast,| faith, as have the followers of Fox. I believe 
capturing every British sail ; and then he gave! men of most religious persuasions will acknow- 
over his voyage to Yew York, and put into|ledge this; yet none can question that unless 
Halitax. Here John Hilborn suffered many/|the rising generation are willing to partici- 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


correct the evil by every means in their power 
and opportunities will not be wanting for it tg 
act in its capacity as a body, and stir up the 
listless ones to greater faithfulness. I woulg 
that this could be accomplished in some way: 
for the youth who feel the importance of y 
holding the truth, are, when they re ' 
future, ready to enquire, “Who wil 
with us to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty?” 

Philada., 4th mo. 29th, 1881. 





: For “‘ The Friend,” 
Light. : | 

As the outward sun, in the firmament abow 
us, gives light to the visible creation, so as 
enable the outward man to discern the out 
ward things of this world ; so Christ, the sm 
of righteousness, shines inwardly on the spirit 
of man, to give him the light of the know, 
edge of the glory of God, and to enable him 
to see and understand the spiritual or invish 
ble things of God, as pertaining to the ney 
creation in the heart of man. 

As the Spirit of God moved upon the um 
stable element in the first creation, sa ing: 
“Let there be light,” so the same Spiritof 
God must move on the chaotic nature of our 
dark hearts, saying: let there be light, and 
the light will be there, and shine there, and 
lead us onward (if not resisted) into his mar 
velous light, as we are created anew in Christ 


hardships, in consequence of the scarcity of} pate in the exercises of their fathers, the So-| Jesus unto good works. 


provisions, and his money soon went, and he} ciety will in the future lose the place it has 


As in the old creation, “God made two great 


was again reduced to extreme distress. At} held, and its power for the promotion of good| lights ; the greater light to rule the day, and 
length the commander of the garrison, in order| will inevitably become weakened. If our|the lesser light to rule the night; so in the 
to get rid of some hungry mouths, permitted) talented young men and women neglect their; new and invisible creation, He gives us “the 
Hilborn and some Yankees to take an old) opportunities, and lightly esteem their respon-/ greater light”—the light of the “Sun of right 


sloop, and endeavor to find their way into) sibilities, they will not only themselves sus-|eousness,” to rule in the gospel day of his 
New York. After meeting with much rough/tain a great loss, but the church will also| heavenly kingdom. And so far as we at 

weather and great hardships, they at length) suffer; and those who adhere to the path of} to see, or rule, in relation to heavenly things, 
arrived at Sandy Hook, where Hilborn re-| self-denial will have their burdens increased. | by the “lesser light”’—the borrowed or re 


minded the master of the vessel of a promise 
to put him on shore in Jersey. 

“The war was not yet ended, and as he|if my young friends were more willing to 
traveled through New Jersey, his very dis-| leave their pleasures or lawful avocations, and 
tressed appearance rendered him an object of| devote one hour or more in the middle of each 
pity and attention to those hospitable people.| week to divine worship, and spend some ad- 
As he had been starved, he ate sparingly, and| ditional time once every four weeks at meet- 
found he gained strength. As he approached|ings for discipline, they would greatly profit 
the Delaware, he learned that all the ferries|by doing so. Allowing even that worldly 
were guarded, so that none could cross. It}business suffers some, it will be more than 
was midsummer, and the water was low, and| compensated for by a gain in spiritual bless- 
he well knew the best fords, so that by wading] ings: for the latter are eternal, while worldly 


These thoughts have been prompted by the} flected light—the changeable light ; so far we 
incident mentioned above, with the belief that) “do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
| power of God.” 


“The lesser light,” or light of the moon, 
may well be compared to the light of intellect 
—the light of reason—the light of education 
—the light of worldly knowledge, &c., all of 
which have their place, and may well rule in 
relation to the things of this world; but the 
things of God no man can see or know, but 
by the light of the Spirit of God; the Father 
of lights, through Jesus Christ our Lord 


and swimming, he was able to reach the Penn-| advantage is but temporal. The advice fre-| And “in his light shall we see light,” becausé 
sylvania shore, and the house in Upper Make-| quently given on these occasions by the older} He is the life and light of men ; the true light 
field, where he found his venerable father, a| Friends, who have themselves trod the slip-| that lighteth every man that cometh into thé 
brother and asister. From his very emaciated|pery paths of youth, is often instructive and| world ; though few regard it, or are ruled 
condition and distressed appearance, none|encouraging ; and the youthful attender canj|it, because of unbelief in it. Therefore whi 
knew him, and he was necessitated to tell| acquire an interest in the maintenance of the| we have the light, let us believe in the light 
them who he was. Such a scene as followed|schools, property, &c., connected with his| that we may be the children of light. Form 
is easier conceived than expressed. It was|Monthly Meeting, as well as in its religious|man cometh to the Father but by Christ, wht 
then two years and some days since he was] prosperity. declares himself to be the light of the world 
eaptured, in all which time they had never| It is cause for regret that the very ones| And to this light or grace of God in the heat 
heard whether he was dead or alive. who would be most benefitted by attending|of every man, our forefathers directed thé 
“The writer of the above narrative adds,| meetings for discipline, are generally the ab-| people, as the gift of God for their salvation 
that John Hilborn communicated the facts|sentees ; and if some way could be devised to The more we come under the influence of this 
to him 16th June, 1787, in sight of the scene|draw them more closely into the fold, the re-|light, and are led and ruled by it, as “ the 
of his capture, and states, that John Hilborn|sult would be an incalculable blessing to them| greater light,” the more we shall see of the 
was the first prisoner that returned from|individually, and to the church. Parents are| beauty of holiness; and the more we shall 
Canada, and perhaps the only one that paid|largely responsible, and can exercise a care| made partakers of the inheritance of the saint 
for his freedom. After the peace, they were|in this respect, up to a certain age; and alllin light, while here in this lower world; 
discharged, and all his fellow-prisoners re-|others who are concerned about these things, | finally, be prepared, when the conflicts of ti 
turned, except one, who died at Niagara. whether they are old or young, can often use| are over, to enter “the city that has no née: 


. “Since John Hilborn lived in Harmony,|their personal influence with a fair degree of|of the sun, neither of the moon to shine ini) 
that noted Thomas Hill stopped there to stay|success. Above all, the Church has a duty,|for the glory of God doth lighten it, and tht 
all night. Hilborn knew him and treated him|and if the older Friends are alive to observe| Lamb is the light thereof.” F 
well, but he did not know Hilborn. In the|this lukewarmness, they will be exercised to 





God, who commanded the light to shint 
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out of darkness in the old creation, hath shined |the wicked shall be put out, and the spark of fully to reform the lives of the monks and 


jnour dark hearts; and for what? to give 
us the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
Godin the appearance of Jesus Christ. That 
by it we might be changed from darkness to 
light; and from the power of Satan unto God. 
But while we have this pearl of great price as 
jnearthen vessels, the excellency of the power 
jsnot of man, but of God, through Christ ; 
that no flesh should glory in his presence. 
And this light or grace of God is given to en- 
lighten even the Gentiles or disbelievers, and 
designed for man’s salvation “to the ends of 
theearth.” “But every one that doeth evil, 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
Jest bis deeds should be reproved. But he 
that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be manifest that they are wrought 
in God.” We have all been called out of the 
darkness and death that belong to us by na- 
ture, into the marvellous light of the glorious 
gospel day. But have we all obeyed the call ? 
or 4 we love darkness better than light, and 
why? Many are called but few are chosen, 


because of disobedience. Obedience and = God penetrated earnest souls, and led them/|gives 


ness do not go in the broad way, with the 


his fire shall not shine.” 

Eternal night or eternal day! Eternal light 
or eternal darkness! Eternal life or eternal 
death! How great the contrast! Who can 
comprehend it ? Who can fathom it ? Reader, 
which shall our portion be? Pause and pon- 
der, and choose in time. For the time will 
come in which it may be said: “ He which 
is filthy let him be filthy still, and he that is 
holy let him be holy still.” “ For there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 
dom in the grave.” 

(To be concluded.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
The Friends of God. 


There arose in the 14th century, in the 
countries bordering on the Rhine, a Society 
of Christians who were called “The Friends 
of God.” They were a band of devoted pio- 
neers, who were seeking and struggling after 
a higher Christian life than that of the low 
level of the Church of that age. The call of 


to his holy hill, where He taught them of his 


nuns under his care. He preached not only 
in the convents, but to the public also, in 
chapels or open air, and afterwards conversed 
_ his hearers, who wished interviews with 

im. 

Eckhart, though a scholar, preached in the 
language of the common people. His words 
came to them like a new revelation, as he 
urged them to personal righteousness, and 
“dwelt on the grandeur of their high calling 
to become sons of God through the Holy 
Spirit.” The incarnation of Christ was his 
favorite theme.” 

The people weary with lifeless forms of 
official holiness in the church and clergy, 
heard gladly the Gospel which they needed. 
He taught, “As thou lovest, so art thou; 
lovest thou the earth, thou art then earthy ; 
lovest thou God, thou art then godly.” “Mine 
outward man tastes all creatures as creatures 
only, wine as wine, bread as bread ; mine in- 
ward man tastes them, not as creatures but 
as the gifts of God: and in all his gifts God 
imself.” 

His discourses are full of Scriptural quota- 


multitude. Butthey do go in the strait and|ways. The movement was not a “Revival,” |tions and of allegory. “In the raising of the 


narrow way of Him who said, “ He that fol- 
loweth me, shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” And if we walk 
in thelight, as He is in the light, then, and only 
then, we have fellowship one with another, 
and witness the atoning blood of Jesus Christ 
tocleanse us from all sin. 

The outward Jew, under the outward, fig- 
urative and ceremonial law, had an outward 
light and an outward guide to lead him 
through the outward wilderness, to an out- 
ward inheritance, but he is no longer “a Jew 
which is one outwardly ;” and the light we 
now need to guide us from the shadow to the 
substance, is inward, where the spiritual dark- 
ness and death reign. It is the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, and of that light 
and grace which brings life and immortality 
to light through the gospel, that sets us free 
from the law of sin and death; and brings us 
out into the glorious liberty of the sons of 


in the sense of vitalizing the organization of|;widow’'s son, the widow is compared to the 
the Church, and making its ordinances and |soul, and her dead son to the reason, which 
forms the means of nearer approach to God,|our Lord animates with new life.” “In the 
and greater blessing to men. Neither was it!story of the woman of Samaria, the woman is 
a “ Reformation” in the sense of a re-organi-|a type of the soul; the five husbands she has 
zation of the structure of the Church, chang-|had are the five senses; with these she had 
ing its methods and discipline to meet the|sinned and therefore they are dead; Christ 
necessities of a fuller tide of spiritual life.|says, ‘Bring hither thy husband ;’ this is Free 

The Friends of God did not separate from; Will. She replies, ‘1 have no husband ;’ on 
the Church ; nor did they confine themselves | which Christ says, ‘Thou hast well said I have 
to it as a channel for their devotion, or an in-|no husband,’ i. e., her free will was not her 


strument for their work. The Church, which 
excluded them in measure from its sympathy, 
failed to be lifted and inspired by their new- 
born zeal and power. And so they appear in 
that dark age—200 years before the Reforma- 
tion—as early prophets and forerunners of a 
brighter Gospel day. 

In 1302 we read of Eckhart as a renowned 
lecturer and “ Master of the Holy Scriptures” 
in the Dominican College at Paris. 


John} 


own, but in bondage to sin.” 

His missionary tours extended to most of 
the cities of Austria and Germany. They 
were chiefly confined, however, to the Rhine 
provinces, and Strasburg was one of his head- 
quarters. 

Circles were formed of those who were 
awakened and influenced by his teaching, to 
encourage one another in Scripture study and 
in holy living. With these he kept up a cor- 


God. Christ was declared to be the true|Tauler was a little boy in Strasburg, and to|/respondence during the twenty yer of his 


light ; which plainly indicates that we may 
have false lights. John the Baptist was said 
tobe a burning and shining light, and some 
“were willing for a season to rejoice in his 
light ;’ and yet he was not the true light, but 
was sent to bear witness of it. Light and 
darkness cannot dwell together. As the dawn 


him the call of God came to devote his life to 
his service. 

Little Jan Van Ruusbroec was growing up 
in his native village, near Brussels, “a strange, 
solemn child, who perplexed his parents and 
the village priest with questions about deep 
things which it puzzled them to answer; and 


ofthe natural day advances, the darkness of|with longings and yearnings after heaven, 


the night departs. And in the evening, as 
the light leaves, darkness follows and fills the 
void. So it is spiritually. As the dawning 
ofthe Sun of righteousness arises, the dark. 
ness that covers the earthly heart gives place, 
and as we open the door and receive it, it will 
shine more and more unto the perfect day. 
Or, as the prophet says, “the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the 
light of the sun shall be seven-fold, as the 
light of seven days.” But as our faith is, so 
will it be with us. If our faith is in the suf- 
ficiency of the “lesser light,” or of outward 
lights, and we turn away from the true light, 
We shall be left to our choice, but leanness 
and darkness will cover the soul. Yea, even 
the candlestick may be moved “out of his 
place,” as there will be no more need of it, 
when the candle of the Lord shall cease to 
burn. Then how great will be that darkness ! 


and God, and Christ, and the saints, wondered 
how he could be like them, and see them, and 
speak to them, and know them.” Nicolas, 
“the great Friend of God in the Oberland,” 
was born at Basle about 1308. 

Eckhart was a successful teacher, leaving 
the permanent stamp of his influence upon 
the university, but when 50 years old (it is 
said) he found bis true vocation as a preacher 
and evangelist. A visit to Rome had proved 
a turning point in his life, when his eyes were 
opened to see how corrupt the Church had 
become, and how “mechanical and artificial 
was its discipline.’ He resolved to devote 
himself to the promotion of holiness in indi- 
vidual lives. In 1307 he was appointed Vicar 
General of the Dominicans, with power to re- 
form the cloisters, and was compelled to take 
long journeys of inspection. In these jour- 
neys the sights he saw “roused the indigna- 


It is said in the book of Job: “The light of|tion of his pious nature,” and he labored faith- 


ublic ministry until the day of his death. 

is sermons formed a new Book of Theology 
for the time, and was a part of the course of 
study in the convent at Brussels, where Ruus- 
broec-was a student. Jan Van Ruusbroec, at 
the age of 24, became a curate in the little 
parish of St. Gudule, near Brussels, where he 
soon made his mark as a spiritual champion 
and leader. 

It often happens that when there is some 
special manifestation of the Grace and Spirit 
of God, for the fuller enlightenment and con- 
quest of souls, some specious and dangerous 
counterfeit appears to beguile and betray the 
unwary into the enemy’s power. So that 
period which gave rise to the religious circles 
of the Friends of God, was shadowed by those 
secret Communistic Societies throughout the 
cities of Rhineland and the Low Countries, 
known as the “ Brethren and Sisters of the 
Free Spirit.” These, while they cherished 
the smouldering fires of discontent and revolt 
against the misrule and oppression of the time, 
repelled also the restraints which are essen- 
tial to virtuous society, and both by secret in- 
fluence and public harangue propagated their 
false gospel of immoral communism. 

Ruusbroec encountered a notorious leader 
among these (a: woman) in a public discussion 
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in the market place, and so effectually defeated| They buried him in the convent garden in the 


her that she did not appear again in Brussels, 
and the power of communism was broken in 
the city. This was a great triumph, and sud- 
denly procured for the young man a wide 
reputation. He now received flattering invi- 
tations to other places, with offers of high 
promotion. But after most serious considera- 
tion, he declined these proposals, choosing to 
abide with his people. He soon became ac- 
quainted with the leaders of the religious 
circles of the Low Countries. Among these 
were the Friends of God, with whom he united 
in Christian fellowship. He continued to ad- 
vancing age in his little curacy at St. Gudule. 
But his influence grew to reach far and wide 
throughout the Netherlands. 

When 60 years of age, some of his wealthy 
friends built and founded for him a convent in 
Groendal, where he lived 30 years longer in 
retirement. Here he wrote several books. 
One was entitled “The Book of the Spiritual 
Nuptials.” In this he describes three stages 
in sanctification, the Life Active, the Life In- 
timate, and the Life Contemplative, which are 
supposed to correspond with three stages in 
his own experience. 

In the Life Active “a rigorous asceticism is 
enjoined” and “penitential exercises” urged. 
“Strict obedience to the external laws of 
Christ and of the Church,” and “the practice 
of good works,” and “ exertion to extend one’s 
sphere of usefulness” are necessary. “The 
first duty is obedience, and the chief virtue 
humility,” in this “beginning of a holy life.” 

“The Life Intimate is lived in the world, as 
the life active is in the daily round of duties 
and daily work among men, but the centre of 
life and enlightenment has been transplanted, 
as it were, from without the Christian, to 
within him.” “He gets beyond the routine 
of externals, and penetrates within; he has 
renounced every creature lust, temptation 
and affection, and being illumined himself by 
God’s Grace, is not merely a mirror to reflect 
the light, but a candle lighted, and set on the 
candlestick.” 

The Life Contemplative is the third and 
aoe stage of the Christian life, and “is 
only reached when the believer rests abso- 
lutely and unchangeably in God.” It is a 
state in which he is weaned from dependence 
on outward sources of comfort, and he no 
longer lives in outward activities. He is “so 
intimately one with God,” that “he has no 
need of sacraments, for all his words, thoughts, 
feelings and deeds are instinct with the Divine 
oe and as it were sacramental.” Ruus- 

roec seems to have thought that he himself 
passed from the first to the second stage, 
when he declined the tempting offers of pro- 
motion, and chose to remain in the humble 
sphere of his little parish, after his successful 
contest with the communist; and from the 
second to the third, when he retired from ac- 
tive labor to his convent in Groendal. But 
here his life was not spent wholly in devout 
meditation. By a large correspondence, and 
by conversations with his numerous visitors, 
as well as by his books, he exerted an influ- 
ence wide and powerful among the Friends 
of God, and upon the religious life of his cen- 
tury. Tauler came to visit him from Stras- 
burg, and Nicolas from Basle. In the midst 
of this beautiful life and occupation, at the full 
age of 90, the summons to the courts above 
came to him suddenly, and he was found one 
afternoon dead in his chair, before his desk. 


“ green valley.” 
(To be concluded.) 





Selected. 


A MIDNIGHT HYMN. 


The author of the following beautiful hymn of trust 
is unknown. It was found treasured up in an humble 
cottage in England. 


In the mild silence of the voiceless night, 
When, chased by airy dreams, the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but thee? 


And if there be a weight upon my breast— 
Some vague impression of the day foregone— 
Scarce knowing what it is, I flee to thee, 
And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 
In token of anticipated ill, 
My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis thy will. 


For O, in spite of every present care, 
Or anything besides, how joyfully 
Passes that almost solitary hour, 
My God, with thee. 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 
More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 
More blest than anything ; my bosom lies 
Beneath thy power. 


For what is there on earth that I desire, 
Of all that it can give or take from me? 
Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God ! but thee ? 





Selected. 
TO THE BLUEBIRD. 
Hail to thy sweet and simple strain, 
Thou bird of sky-tinged wing; 
For thou art in our fields again, 
The harbinger of spring ! 


The winter has been long and drear, 
And deep the drifted snows ; 

But with thy coming will appear, 
Earth’s early blooming rose. 


Thou com’st from warmer skies, that burn 
Above the tropic flowers ; 

But instinct prompts thee to return, 
In confidence, to ours. 


The early perfumes of the plain, 
The hill-side, grove, and dell, 
Breathe with thy warbling notes again ; 
And all their charms foretell. 


Whatever dangers thou dost meet 
With wandering voice and form, 
Thy wings the wailing tempest beat, 

And soar above the storm. 


And over Nature’s torpor, now 
Thou springest, bold and free, 

And bid’st the plant, the leaf, the bough, 
Spring forth to life with thee. 


So teach our better thoughts to rise 
All worldly cares above ; 

And every hope to sympathize 
With universal love! 


Thrice welcome, lovely stranger, here, 
Within our fields and woods; 

To carol round our doors, and cheer 
Our wintry solitudes. 


Thine own peculiar, pleasing lays 
To nature’s soul impart, 
And bring with more delightful days 


A spring-time to the heart. 
Salem Register. 


Selected. 





IF WE'D THOUGHT. 
If we’d thought at our last meeting, 
With the friend we loved so dear, 
By his grave we'd soon be standing, 
Dropping down the silent tear, 
Would that word we spoke so lightly 
Have been uttered by us then? 
Would that in our silent sorrow 
We could call it back again! 


If we'd thought that act of kindness ‘ 
Was the last our friend should seek, 
Would we have by cruel harshness 
Brought the blushes to his cheek ? 
If we'd thought our heartless folly 
Would have left so deep a sore, 
Would we then have spoken rudely 
Would we not have hushed it o’er? 







If we’d thought !—alas ! the sorrows 
That the words awaken now: 

If we’d thought—ah! then the wrinkles 
Would be fewer on the brow. 

“Tf we'd thought that death was coming,” 
Will that be our latest cry ? 

God forbid! We know he’s coming, 
Let us think—he draweth nigh. 

















SPRING. 


A bird came flying over the hills, 

Over forests bare and ice-bound rills ; 

He sang a song so glad and true, 

It floated up to the sky of blue, 

And down where the young buds waiting lay 
For the wooing sun to come that way. 












Then he darted down to a brown old tree, 

And sang it the news right merrily ; 

“ The grasses will grow and flowers will bloom, 
For spring is coming, is coming soon ! 

The sunbeams bright will warmer grow, 

The rivers and rills will faster flow ; 

Be glad! be glad for the news I bring, 

And welcome the coming of beautiful spring.” 








A few snow-flakes that lingering slept, 

Where the warm sunshine but seldom crept, 
Waked up at the notes of the wild song-bird, 
Trembling with fear as the song they heard ; 
Then clung to old earth, and weeping they lay, 
Their home, to the last, on her bosom of clay, 







Hark ! there’s a stirring among the trees, 

And a breath of flowers in the whispering breeze; 
It comes to us from the balmy south, 

With fragrant kisses in its mouth— 

Its touch is as soft and warm to me 

As an infant’s dimpled palm could be. 









See! o’er the hills in the morning bright, 
There’s a deeper glow and a rosier light! 
And a fair, sweet show of the coming queen, 
Along the mountain side is seen. 

Bloom bright, ye flowers, ye wild birds sing! 
All hail, she comes, the beautiful spring ! 
















There is a lady living in a little four-room 
cottage in the environs of Boston, whose name 
is well known to literary people. She depends 
wholly upon her own exertions for the sup 
port of herself and children, and does all her 
own housework; yet her cottage is the focus 
of the best society of the locality. A gentle 
man calling there recently was received at 
the door by a daughter of the lady, who told 
him her mother was too busy tobe called, but 
that he could see her in the kitchen if he 

leased; and he followed her to that room. 

he lady greeted him without the least em 
barrassment, though she had on a big apron 
and her sleeves were pinned back to her 
shoulders. She was cutting a pumpkin into 
strips for pies; and there sat a venerable get- 
tleman gravely paring the strips to the a#& 
companiment of brilliant conversation. I was 
asked to guess who the gentloman was, and, 
after several fruitless attempts, was told that 
it was the poet Longfellow. While the putt 
kin paring was in process, ee 
ed poet called, and he also insisted upon 
impressed into the service. It was a dreary 
day outside, and no one cared to leave the 
pleasant cottage, so they all stayed to lunch, 
one of the pies forming the piece de resistant, 
of the occasion. Speaking of this incident 
afterwards, the lady said, “My friends am 
kind enough to come and see me, though they” 
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know I cannot leave my work to I -cassiehstneep sage susie te euttebet ben! in die-amenes taeeheer® Wake al a-aeeeate eee to an unskilful inquirer. When this is 


them. Visiting and work must proceed to- 

ther, and when I set my callers at work 
with me, We are sure to have an agreeable 
time.” —Lippincott. 


Dishonesty in Trade, 


“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” (Matt. vii. 
12.) What a word is this? Where is the 
exceptional case or qualifying circumstance 
that can elude the grasp of that all-compre- 
hending rule? It is a mighty engine fitted 
to seize and crush the most gigantic iniqui- 
ties, and yet a portable machine, that may be 
used in detecting the hidden things of dis- 
honesty in your minutest transactions. It is 
a besom that sweeps the deepest, darkest 
crevice of a deceitful heart. It is a rule that 
every man may apply for himself; and if he 
js willing to know the right, he will not fall 
into error. Try your conduct by that law. 
Take it with you when you are behind the 
counter, and the customer before you; take 
it with you to the manufactory, when the pur- 
chaser of the goods is as yet unknown. 
you were the customer and he the merchant 


or manufacturer, would you be willing that|perience of a young man who finds himself 


the same bargain should be made—that the 
same iuaterial should gointo the fabric? Un- 
der this rule, faithfully applied, a man might|°® 
make a mistake through ignorance, but he 
could not cheat. 

Some forms of dishonesty, such as a false 
balance, that are prominently condemned in 
Scripture, we shall pass over without particu- 
lar notice, because in modern society, though 
they still exist, they have been comparatively 


done intentionally, the truth is turned into 
a lie. The sharpened wit of the practiced 
dealer may in this way draw out the hard- 
earned money of a laborer who has come in 
quest of winter provision for his family, but 
the transaction is unrighteous. The poor man 
is outwitted, and has gone out of your sight ; 
but you are not yet clear of the transaction. 
The Judge of the poor has yet to be met. 
Above all things, you who have others, es- 
pecially young persons, employed in selling 
your goods, charge them to be true and honest. 
I speak now not for the purchasers, but for 
the salesmen. A system of dishonesty in a 
shop may cheat the casual customer out of a 
few pence ; but it inflicts on the seller a deeper 
wrong—it becomes the defiler of his con- 
science, the destroyer of his soul. Enjoin not, 
encourage not, a not, any thing short of 
transparent righteousness. Suffer no trick of 
any kind. Let nothing be transacted on your 
premises that you would have cause to be 
ashamed of if, in all its particulars, it were 
displayed to the world. I know of nothing 


If;more revolting in all the secret doublings of 


dishonest ambition, than is implied in the ex- 


wedged between the two sides of the terrible 
alternative of cheating to please his employer, 

oh ere up his situation for the safety of his 
sou 


Some may say—I have often heard it said 
—if you insist on such strictness, you cannot 
carry on business at all. I sympathize with 
the difficulties of men in business. When 
they think of their families that must be sup- 
ported ; when they see the trade ready to go 
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cast into the shade by other inventions. Dis-|past them, because of unscrupulous practices 
honesty is obliged to hide itself now under|resorted to by others; when they feel them- 
more elaborate devices. There is one form of Selves screwed up on all sides by the pressure 
it, however, which, though itis vulgar enough of a thousand eager competitors, I do com- 
in its own nature, the refinements of society |passionate my brethren in their time and 
cannot banish into the background. I mean | place of trial; but I am here speaking from 
the adulteration of goods offered for sale by the| God, and for righteousness, and about the in- 
mixture of other ingredients. This practice terests of eternity. Of ‘necessity I must hice, 
prevails toa very great extent, andi In many the truth. I have, in view of these difficu ties 
diferent kinds of articles. I do not say the only one counsel to give, one command to 
fact of mixing different articles is, in its own) issue, and it is this: When the alternative is 
nature, necessarily dishonest. But I do say, presented to you of a falling-off in business, 
that to sell as pure an article that is mixed|or dishonest shifts to keep it up, make short 


with something else, is a dishonest deed. To work of it; dally not with the tempter. If 


sell an article into which some other ingredi-| You cannot both keep a good custom and a 
ent has been put, without telling the custo-| good conscience, let one of them go. Keep a 
mer, when the customer, if told, would de-| good conscience at all hazards, and cast your- 
cline the bargain, is plain, unvarnished cheat-|self on a Father in heaven for daily bread — 
ing. All, or most of your neighbors do it!| William Arnot. 

It is the custom of the trade! Well, and what 
then? The practice of your neighbors is not 
the rule of your duty ; the custom of the trade 


How to Succeed—A gentleman who had 
risen to great wealth was very poor when he 
is not the standard w hereb you will be judg-| Wa8 & boy. When asked how he had obtained 
ed at the throne of God. The line of duty is his fortune, he replied: “My father taught) 
short and simple. One would think it is}me never to play till my work was finished, | 
abundantly obvious to an honest man. Sel]|and never to spend money till I had earned it. 
the article, whether simple or compound, ac- If I had but half an hour’s work to do ina 
cording to the best of your judgment, for day, I must do that the first thing, and in the 
what it is. alf hour. And after that I was allowed to 

A false representation to a customer as to|Play; I could then play with much more plea- 
the original cost of your wares, or the rate of| Sure than if I had the thought of an unfinished 
your profit, is manifestly dishonest. I donot} task before my mind. I had thus early formed 
think any merchant is bound to tell how much |the habit of doing everything in its turn, and 
he paid for his goods, or how much he is mak- it soon became perfectly easy to do 80. Tt i is 
ing out of them. But if he volunteer any in-|to this habit | owe my prosperity.” 
formation on the subject, he is bound to tell —_~-—_ 
the truth, and the whole truth necessary to} Lies may be light and accidental, but they 
enable the purchaser to form a correct opin-jare an ugly soot from the smoke of the pit, 
ion. A portion of truth may be stated in 


such a way as to convey an erroneous impres-|swept clean of them.— Ruskin. 


and it is better that our hearts should be 
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fat, says: “In one of my early journeys I 
came, with my companions, to a heathen vil- 
lage on the banks of the Orange River. We 
had travelled far, and were hungry, thirsty 
and fatigued ; but the people of the village 
rather roughly directed us to halt at a dis- 
tance. We asked for water, but they would 
not supply it. I offered the three or four but- 
tons left on my jacket for a drink of milk, but 
was refused. e had the prospect of another 
hungry night, ata distance from water, though 
within sight of the river. When twilig t 
grew on a woman approached from the height 
beyond which the village lay. She bore on 
her head a bundle of wood, and bad a vessel 
of milk in her hand. The latter, without open- 
ing her lips, she handed to us, laid down the 
wood, and returned to the village. A second 
time she approached with a cooking-vessel on 
her head, a leg of mutton in one hand and 
water in the other. She sat down, without 
saying a word, prepared the fire and put on 
the meat. We asked her again and again who 
she was. She remained silent, until we af- 
fectionately entreated her to give a reason 
for such unlooked-for kindness to strangers. 
Then the tears rolled down her sable cheeks, 
and she replied: ‘I love Him whose you are ; 
and surely it is my duty to give you a cup of 
cold water in his name. My heart is full, 
therefore I can’t speak the joy I feel at seeing 
you in this out-of-the-world place.’ On learn- 
ing a little of her history, and that she was a 
solitary light burning in a dark place, I ask- 
ed her how she kept up the light of God in 
the entire absence of the communion of saints. 
She drew from her bosom a copy of the Dutch 
New Testament, which she had received from 
Mr. Helm when in his school, some years be- 
fore. ‘This,’ said she, ‘ is the fountain whence 
I drink ; this is the oil that makes my lamp 
burn.” 

eoroee her New Testament was a great 
help and comfort to this lonely Christian pro- 
fessor, who manifested her faith by her works, 
and her love to the Savi iour by giving to others 
“a cup of cold water,” for his sake. But the 
real “fountain” of her spiritual refreshment 
was the Spirit of her Divine Master, which 
gave her light and will and strength to do his 
will; and caused a blessing to rest upon the 
inspired record of the Bible-—Ep.] 


A Beautiful Incident —The missionary, Mof- 


In looking back over the years of one’s 
life, it often seems as though the so-called 
“accidents” had played a more influential 
part than the deliberately made plans. How 
light was the feather which seemed to turn 
the scale which settled our place of residence, 
and all that followed the choice! How trivial 
was the chance which decided what our avo- 
cation should be! How little did the speaker 
“lof the stray word which first made us really 
think about religious things, know of the ef- 
fects of his utterance! And so on, through 
all our experiences, we.see the apparent ac- 
cident becoming the moving power, and the 
carefully ere rate purpose coming to naught. 
But he who stops at this point has read the 
lesson of life amiss. It is not for us to sa 
what are really “accidents;” and even wit 
our poor, dull eyes, we may, ‘if we will, behold 
how a personal and omniscient God has him- 
self directed our every step. It is when we 
have looked back upon our lives in amaze- 
ment at God’s wisdom and our weakness, 
that we really see how a power infinitely 
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above our own has wrought with us for the 
best; and it is then, as never before, that we 
exclaim with all our hearts: “Thus far the 
Lord hath led me on.”—Selected. 





Every Ladder has Two Ends—When a 
small boy I was carrying a not very large 
ladder, when there wasacrash. An unlucky 
movement had brought the rear end of my 
ladder against a window. Instead of scolding 
me; my father made me stop, and said very 
quietly, “Look here, my son, there is one 
thing I wish you to remember; that is, every 
ladder has two ends.” I never have forgot- 
ten that, though many years have gone. 
Don’t we carry things besides ladders that 
have two ends? When I see a young man 
getting “fast” habits, I think he sees only one 
end of the ladder, the one pointed toward 
pleasure, and that he does not know that the 
other is wounding his parents’ hearts. Many 
a young girl carries a ladder in the shape of 
a love for dress and finery ; she only sees the 
gratification of a foolish pride at the forward 
end of that ladder, while the end that she 
does not see is crushing modesty and friend- 
ship as she goes along thoughtlessly among 
the crowd. Ah! yes, every ladder has two 
ends, and it is a thing to be remembered in 
more ways than one.—Child’s Paper. 








‘soll that in weighing a religious system in|century, is estimated at 5,000,000. It is be 
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this is too stupid. Give Ingerso!l a barge 
load of wheat, he would diligently search in|to pay a debt contracted by others.” r 
it for a handful of chaff, and, having found it} Assuredly, the Society of Friends hag py 
would scuttle the barge and sink the wheat|reason to change its own simple methods gf 
as a worthless mockery. Give him the Little| worship, ministry, and discipline, for those g 
Pittsburg mine, he would assay the quartz|otbers. ; 
and granite and forthwith order the mine to] The Bible production in our time is equal 
be shut up. Yet wheatis good wheat though|more than a million copies ayear, or say mon 
there be a handful of chaff in a bushel of it,/than nineteen thousand every week, m 
and the Little Pittsburg Mine pays its own-|than three thousand every day, three hum 
ers thousands of dollars each day in pure gold|dred every hour, or five every minute of wo 
and silver; and the stupidity which wouldjing time. At this rate, the press is producing 
see only the chaff in a cargo of wheat, and/an English Bible or New Testament evepy 
only the waste and refuse in a rich gold mine,|twelve seconds. Those Bibles are not w: 
is not more dense than the stupidity which|—they are required—and more copies of 
sees only the dross of human error and weak-|Scriptures are demanded in the Engl 
ness amid the pure gold and boundless wealth | tongue than in the languages of all the othe 
of the Christian religion. nations of the world, although the numberg 
To hold such argument needs only a little|versions to which this country gives @ 
wit and a great deal of malice. It does not|couragement and assistance, over and a 






and then drawing money out of their pockety 


demand either learning, or decency, or hon-|is considerably more than one hundred 
esty ; on the contrary, it does better without/ fifty. The number of copies of the Bible 
them. A little honesty would teach Inger-|circulation at the beginning of the rf 


the balance, its merits must be taken account|lieved that the circulation has since been ip 
of as well as its faults, and a little learning|creased to 154,000,000 copies. 
would have taught him that by far the 
greater part of all the world has to-day . . 
which is worth having, is due directly <a Natural History, Science, &e, 
solely to Christianity; while a little decency} Humming Birds.—Soon after crossing the 
would have taugbt him that his rejection ofjmuddy Artigua below Pavon, a beaut 
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a creed which he neither appreciates nor un- 
derstands, would seem no less honest if it 
were free from the scurvy jests of the clown, 
and the specious clap-trap of the demagogue.” 
Costliness of Liquor Drinking.—A wots 88 


The Carpenter's Dream.—A poor man was 

a carpenter ; and he often said to himself and 
others, “If I was only rich, I would show 
people how to give.” In his dream he saw a 
pees Pee eet caer _ dent of the London Times says, in Ireland which 
aoa es Oe aries ae ae ae Y-\is almost entirely agricultural, and where 
Ing, - ow m your Smo! rm te hoa at there is so much deplorable destitution, the 
a coon ee ee vile to take |Tental of the land amounts to £11,518,392; 
some money for charitable conpunn Bat |ut — _ _ eee ang soeg 
havea. (le tte pane ‘people of Ireland spent on an average : 

the pyramid was co perfect that he could nt Bad each year i dntoscatng” hghor, o 
found no place ‘where he could take a iin mere than the satire lend reste 


: she . ; of the country. This calculation takes no 
without spoiling the heap. So he decided | i pnisance of the indirect losses resulting 


that the pyramid should not be broken . . .| fom drinking, which would add at least sev- 


and then awoke. He awoke to know himself, ora) millions to the amount given, thus mak- 


and to see that he would be generous only jing the cost of alcoholic liquors to Lreland, 

while comparatively poor. notwithstanding its poverty, probably double 

For “The Friend.” |the rent-roll of all its agricultural land.—WJ. 
>» ' | Y. Tribune. 

Religious Items, &. Stated Ministry.—A series of articles in The 

Defective Logic.—The St. Louis Globe- Presbyterian Journal on “ Unemployed Minis- 

Democrat points out the weakness and fallacy | ters,” gives an insight into some of the diffi- 








clear and sparkling brook is reached, comi 
down to join its pure waters with the soiled 
river below. In the evening this was a favor 
ite resort of many birds that came to drink 
at the pellucid stream, or catch insects 

ing above the water. Amongst the last was 
the beautiful blue, green, and white hummi 
bird (Florisuga mellivora, Linn.) ; the head aia 
neck deep metallic-blue, bordered on the back 
by a pure white collar over the shoulder, 
followed by deep metallic-green; on the un 
derside the blue neck is succeeded by green, 
the green from the centre of the breast to the 
end of the tail by pure white ; the tail can be 
expanded to a half circle, and each feather 
widening towards the end makes the semi 
circle complete around the edge. When cateb- 
ing the ephemeride cee above the water, 
the tail is not expanded: it is reserved for 
times of courtship. I have seen the female 
sitting quietly on a branch, and two males 
displaying their charms in front of her. One 
would shoot up like a rocket, then sudd 
expanding the snow-white tail like aninve 


of the reasoning, which pervades some of the | culties which grow out of the system of hiring] parachute, slowly descend in front of her, turn 


recent attacks on the principles of Christian- 


“ Because Christians, in direct and wilful|country. 
disobedience of the teachings of Christianity, 
have persecuted each other; because sectari-| gation had plunged itself into debt by expen- 
ans, through strained constructions of the|sive building. The natural result of this was 
Bible, have supported narrow and harsh|/an effort on the part of its officers*to procure 
opinions, Mr. Ingersoll would abolish Chris-|a minister whose eloquence or other attrac- 
tianity and repudiate the Bible. This is|tive qualities would induce wealthy persons 
neither logic norsense. In the grand history |to join the congregation and contribute to the 
of that religious belief which has done so|payment of its debts. Practically, the spirit- 





much to curb the fierce passions of our nature, |ual welfare of the people and the spread of|end in a fight between the two performers. 


subjugate the barbarism of the European|the Redeemer’s kingdom in the earth, was 


races, to raise the world from the darkness of|subordinated to the raising of money! In the] Benito mine, the valley had greatly contrac 

savagery, from the sway of cruelty and ra-|language of the article in question, “ Through|in width, and the stream, excepting in time df 
pine and lust to the pure light of civilization, | financial mismanagement and pride, they bad| flood, had dwindled to a little rill. 
to the rule of gentleness and justice and|plunged themselves into debt. Their idea of|rough path, made by the miners to bring if 


charity, Ingersoll can see nothing but a St.|a pastor was a debt-payer. The future pastor 
Bartholomew massacre hereand a Puritan blue| must pay their debt. How? Not by induc- 
law there. Picking these out, he holds them|ing them to greater liberality to meet their 
— execration, and triumphantly demands, |own legal and moral obligations, but by draw- 
“Is this your boasted Christianity?” Really|ing other moneyed men into the church first, 


preachers as practised by the congregations;ing round 
ity, in the following manner: lof most professors of Christianity in this|and front. 
In one of the articles in question, | win 
the writer speaks of a case, where a congre-! yards, both from their great velocity of move 


radually to show off both back 
he effect was heightened by the 
being invisible from a distance of a few 


ment and from not having the metallic lustre 
of the rest of the body. The expanded whit® 
tail covered more space than all the rest of 
the bird, and was evidently the grand feat 

in the performance. Whilst one was descené 
ing, the other would shoot up and come slow 
down expanded. The entertainment woul 


Where the tramway terminated at § 


A small 


their timber, continued up the brook, crossing 
and recrossing it. The sides of the vallgf 
were very steep, and covered with trees 

undergrowth. The foliage arched over thé7 
water, forming beautiful little dells, with small, © 
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dear pools of water. 


One of these was alas the warmth sends the poisonous gases to 

favorite resort of Humming-birds, who came] the ceiling —Hall’s Journal. 
there to bathe, for these gem-like birds are] The oldest rose bush in the world is said to 
very frequent in their ablutions, and I spent}be one which is trained upon one side of the 
many 2 half-hour in the evenings leaning|Cathedral of Hildesheim, in Germany. Its 
inst a trunk of a tree that had fallen across|age is unknown, but documents exist which 
stream four or five yards below the pool,|prove that a Bishop Hezelio, nearly a thou- 
and watching them. At all times of the day|sand years ago, protected it by a stone roof 
they occasionally came down, but during the} which is still in existence. notice speaks of her as being “from childhood 
short twilight there was a mass of bathers,| The largest rose bush is a White Banksia,|a devoted servant of the Lord,” which seems 
and often there were two or three at one time|in the Marine Garden, at London, which was|to imply an endorsement of her whole course 
hovering over the pool, which was only three|sent there, the first of its kind, by Bonpland,|through life. The writer of the letter bears 
feet across, and dipping into it. Some wouldjin 1813. Its numerous branches, some of|testimony to the soundness and gospel au- 
delay their evening toilet until the shades of|which measure eighteen inches in circumfer-|thority of her ministry in early years; but 
night were thickening, and it became almost|ence, cover an immense wall to a breadth of|has not unity with her course during the 
too dark to distinguish them from my stand.|nearly sixty feet, and at times in early spring |trials to which Friends in New England and 
Three species regularly frequented the pool,|as many as fifty thousand flowers have been|elsewhere were exposed 40 years ago in their 














We have received a letter from a valued 
Friend expressing uneasiness with a recent 
obituary notice of Elizabeth Meader. This 



















and three others occasionally visited it. 
commonest was the Thalurania venusta 
Gould), the male of which is a most beauti- 








glistening purple, the throat brilliant light 
green, shining in particular lights like polished 
metal, the breast blue, and the back dark 
reen. It was a beautiful sight to see this 
ird hovering over the pool, turning from side 










ersaglistening amethyst, then darting beneath 
the water, and rising instantly, throw off a 







commence to preen its feathers. All hum- 
ming-birds bathe on the wing, and generally 






Belt’s Naturalist in Nicaragua. 
Night Air.—There is nothing necessarily in- 
jurious in the night air, even to feeble, delicate 







year, provided the person exercises with suf- 
ficient activity to be comfortably warm, and 
keep off a feeling of fatigue; but as soon as 
the exercise ceases shelter should be taken in 
a house. 

When it is cool enough to keep fires in the 
house all day, and until the nights begin to 

t cool in the Autumn, it is far better for 

th sick and well, whether sleeping in the 
cellar or in the garret, to have an abundant, 
supply of out-door air coming into the cham- 
ber from the windows let down at the top, 
and raised from the bottom, more or less, ac- 
cording to the size of the room, the number 
occupying it, and the season of the year, al- 














air should not be on the sleeper. 

In the miasmatic season, a discrimination 
should be made, and a sound judgment should 
be exercised. The general rule is, that dur- 
ing 8th and 9th months, when the days are 
hot and the nights are cool, in flat localities, 
along watercourses, and near lakes and ponds, 
persons sleeping on the ground-floor should 
close all the outer doors and windows; but in 
the upper stories the windows may be opened, 
and the inner doors closed, because the cold 
keeps the miasm, the disease-en endering 
agency, near the earth’s surface. The great 
general fact is this: miasm and carbonic acid 
£8, mingled in the air we breathe, will cause 
death in a month, or in a minute, accord- 
ing to their concentration, according to the 
strength of the mixture. Cold causes them 
both to seek the surface of the earth or the 
floor ; hence in a cold chamber the nearer the 
ceiling you sleep the purer the air is; but in 




















The} counted on this queen of all roses! 


Burned Money and its Restoration—The 
American Express Company had several safes 


disaster near Tioga Center, N. Y. The Com- 
pany did not open the safes—as they con- 
tained, among other things, paper money, 
that if burned would be destroyed beyond all 
hope of redemption if carelessly handled—but 


the redemption division of the Treasurer's 
office. In the burnt mass were found jewelry, 


Bank notes, Government coupons, and rail- 


road bonds. The coin was melted in all 


tender notes were a black mass, with slight 
crevices on the sides, showing the separation 
of note from note. The scaly and brittle re- 


persons, in our latitude, or any season of the|mains were separated with great care. The/spread of sentiments contained in 


experts, by examination, were enabled to 
identify the notes, together with their respec- 
tive numbers. They will be replaced by new 
notes. One young woman has identified a 
number of 4 per cent. coupons representing 
$500 each, and 4} per cent. coupons repre- 
senting $11.75 each. These will also be re- 
deemed. Such is the expertness with which, 
apparently, nothing but black brittle masses 
are handled, that it is very likely that every 
note, coupon, and bond that was burned will 
be separated and identified. 








attempts to withstand the spread of doctrines 
inconsistent with the ancient views of Friends; 
and reminds us, that her name was attached 


ful bird,—the front of the head and shoulders|in the cars that were burned at a railroad|to a communication addressed by a Yearly 


Meetings’ Committee to the Monthly Meet- 
ing of which John Wilbur was a member, 
recommending it to treat with him as an of- 
fender. 

For the relief of the mind of the writer of 


to side by quick jerks of its tail, now showing|sent them to Washington to be opened in the|the letter above referred to, and of any others 
its throat a gleaming emerald, now its should-| basement of the Treasury by the — from|who may have been similarly impressed by 


this obituary, we can say, that our own feel- 
ings in regard to the transactions referred to, 


shower of spray from its quivering wings, and| including a lot of diamonds and watches, gold/are in unison with theirs. We fully unite 
again fly up to an overhanging bough and|and silver coin, legal tender notes, National| with the declaration of Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting in 1849, that “In the attempt to pro- 
cure the disownment of a minister in the So- 


take three or four dips, hovering, between|manner of shapes. The jewelry, except the|ciety [John Wilbur] upon an accusation of 
times, about three inches above the surface—|diamonds, is worthless. The burned legal-\detraction and upon other charges based 


upon or growing out of his endeavors in ac- 
cordance with what he believed to be his re- 
ligious duty, to prevent the reception and 
rinted 
doctrinal works” “important principles and 
usages of the Society, as well as private rights, 
have been disregarded.” 

It must be borne in mind, that editors can- 
not possibly know or judge of the accuracy 
of the statements made in obituary notices of 
persons residing in various and often remote 
sections of country, of whose previous exist- 
ence in many cases they are altogether igno- 
rant. The responsibility for the correctness 
of the notices must rest on the persons send- 
ing them, and who are regarded as vouching 
for them, though it is an editorial right and 


The Righteous Judgment—Two farmers of|duty to omit anything that is believed to be 


the Canton of Schweitz bad a difference about 


ways, however, ee that a draught of|a piece of meadow, which they could not set- 


tle. One day Franz came to Gaspard and 
said : : 

“T have got the judges to meet here to- 
morrow, and decide between us. Be ready to 
go before them with me, and present your 
side of the case.” 

“Well, Franz,” said — “T have mow- 
ed gli this hay you see. I must get it in to- 
morrow. I cannot possibly leave it. You go 
before the judge to-morrow, and tell them both 
your reasons and mine, and then there'll be 
no need of my going.” 

Franz actually did so, and pleaded faith- 
fully both for himself and against himself— 
and lost his case. Returning to Gaspard, he 
said : 

“The meadow is yours. I am glad the af- 
fair is finished.” And the two men were 
friends ever afterwards.—Selected. 


Ss 
Kindness is an invisible force of unmeas- 


* warm chamber the purest air is on the floor,| ured power. 





inaccurate, superfluous, or unprofitable in its 
tendency. 

We are sorry that E. Meader, and others, 
took the part they did in the controversies of 
those days, and in publishing her obituary, 
we had nodesign to endorse her course in that 
respect. But we have been comforted with 
the information that has reached us from time 
to time for some years past, that she was one 
of those whose eyes had been opened to see the 
wide departures that some under our name 
were making from the principles and prac- 
tices of Friends, and that she was a mourner 
in Zion on account of these things. 

We believe there are many Friends, in 
various parts, who have come to see more 
clearly than they once did, the rectitude of 
the stand taken by Philadelphia and Ohio 
Yearly Meetings and others, in defence of the 
cause of truth. As an aged member of a 
western Yearly Meeting recently remarked, 
(when speaking of the un-Friendly develop- 
ments of late years), they are now convinced, 
that. “Friends in the East stood against this 
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thing when the seed was sown. We have 
waited until the ripened fruit was scattered.” 

For the encouragement of others we quote 
a few lines from a letter received a few days 
since, and written by one who had been a 
minister in another denomination, but has 
been brought into spiritual, though not into 
outward fellowship with Friends. After re- 
ferring to the discouragement which might 
arise from “the fact that many under this 
name and profession seem to hold so lightly 
some of the distinctive principles whic 
characterized the early members of the So- 
ciety and which have kept the Society sepa- 
rate from all other religious socicties,” he says 
further, “To these very 
has been led, and of them hae been brought 
under convincement by the operation of the 
great Teacher. But while there may be many 
in the Society who are tending towards world- 
liness and formality, there are many who are 
truly exercised for the prosperity of Zion, 
and who mourn over her desolations. I lodk 
for a revival of these principles in that spirit 
which was their power.” 

May all who are members of the Society of 
Friends, and in some sense may be regarded 
as children of the kingdom, so walk in the 
light of the Lord, and under the power of his 
Spirit, as to be instrumentalin drawing others 
into the blessed fellowship of the Gospel ; and 
not be as a stone of stumbling to the little 
ones whom the Heavenly Father is leading, 
and to whom He is teaching the spiritual na- 
ture of true religion. 

The following despatch from Arkansas, 
dated 3d inst., appeared in the Public Ledger 
of this city. It is much to be desired, that a 
check will be given thereby to the schemes of 
unscrupulous men to obtain possession of 
lands to which they have not any claim. 

“At Fort Smith, yesterday, Judge J. C. Parker 
rendered a decision in case of the United States vs. 
Captain David L. Payne, declaring that none of the 
land in the Indian Territory was subject to white 
settlement, the Indians holding the proprietorship 
thereof, absolutely and without reserve. The opinion 
is very lengthy, and embraces a thorough review of 
ail the laws and treaties made for and with the In- 
dians from their first occupation of the Territory. 

“ The decision is generally accepted as conclusive 
and likely to check further invasions of the country. 
Quite a number of prospective settlers who have 
been encamped on the border awaiting judicial ac- 
tion to decide their right to enter the land, have 
begun to emigrate elsewhere. The feeling along the 
border now is, that Judge Parker’s action has frus- 
trated the designs of railroad land grabbers.” 


We have received a communication signed 
“ Honesty,” but without the author’s name 
attached. 


The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Mag- 
dalen Society is accompanied with a notice 
that owing to the reduced rates of interest on 
their investments, and the falling off of con- 
tributions, the managers are obliged to call 
upon the friends of the cause for means to pay 


the current expenses of the Home. Contri- 
butions may be sent to Richard Cadbury, 
Treasurer, No. 237 Chestnut St., Philada. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep States.—The U. S. Senate has decided dur- 
ing the past week, to hold executive sessions for the 
transaction of accumulated business—with the under- 
standing on the part of the Republicans, that the con- 
test for the election of officers has not been given up. 
On the 5th inst., the Chinese Immigration and Com- 


mercial Treaties, and all the other treaties on the 
calendar were ratified, and 88 nominations were con- 

rmed. On the same day the President sent to the 
Senate, a message withdrawing all the New York nom- 
inations except that of Judge Robertson to be collector 
of customs. 

A steamer recently arrived at Baltimore from Bremen, 
brought 1400 immigrants. 

The revenue steamer Thomas Corwin, sailed from 
San Francisco on the 4th inst., to search for the Arctic 
steamer Jeannette and the missing whalers. 

Six companies of cavalry have gone to the White 
River country in anticipation, it is said, of trouble with 


h | the Utes. 


The sanitary condition of Chicago is reported to be 
very bad—the death rate is greater than for many 
years, and the infant mortality is frightful. The Times 
reports statements of a number of physicians, that 


rinciples my mind |“ fully twenty per cent. of the population is sick or 


complaining of not being well.” The chief cause is 
said to be, the pollution of the water. 

The catch of shad in the Delaware river, the present 
season, is said to be unusually large. It is estimated 
that 125,000 were caught last week, and that the num- 
ber taken this week will largely exceed that. 

The aggregate of six per cent. bonds presented for 
conversion into 34 per cents, amounted on the 7th inst. 
to $102,185,700. ‘he Secretary is of opinion that only 
a very small amount will be presented for payment on 
the 1st of 7th month. 

Six steamers left New York for Europe on the 7th 
inst., taking between 500 and 600 cabin passengers. On 
the 5th seven arrived, with a total of nearly 5000 emi- 
grants. 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing at noon on the 7th, was 382—a decrease of 15 from 
the previous week. Of this number 210 were adults, 
and 172 children. There were 64 deaths from con- 
sumption ; scarlet fever 14; typhoid fever 11; small 
pox 35. In New York city the mortality was 770. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, 1881, 1035; 5’s, 1014; 44 
per cents, registered, 113$; do. coupon, 115; 4 per 
cents, 116}. 

Cotton continues dull at the late decline. 
middlings are reported at 11 a 11} cts. per lb. for up- 
lands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 7} cts. for export, and 
9} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is in fair request and firm. Sales of 2700 bar- 
rels, including Minnesota extras, at $5.25 a $5.75 for 
medium to choice clear, and at $6.25 for straight; Penn- 
sylvania extra family at $4.85 a $5; western do. do. 
at $5.50 a $6, and patents at $6.50 a $7.75. Rye is 
steady. Small sales at $5.50 per barrel. 

Grain.—W heat is a 4 cent per bushel lower and meets 
with light inquiry. Sales of 40,000 bushels No. 2 red, 
car lots, at $1.26} a $1.27, and No.2 red in elevator, 
at $1.23} a $1.24. Rye is steady at $1.06 for Penn- 
sylvania. 
9000 bushels, including sail, yellow at 594 a 60 cts., 
and steamer at 584 a 59 cts. Oats are active. Sales of 
8000 bushels, including white, at 50 a 52 cts., and re- 
jected and mixed at 50 cts, 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 5th 
mo. 7th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 214; loads of straw, 43. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 21.50 
to $1.60 per 100 pounds ; mixed, $1.35 to $1.45 per 100 
pounds; straw, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 lbs. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed is attracting more attention. Sales 
of 600 bushels new Western at 74 cts.; old is dull and 
nominal. ‘Timothy seed is in fair demand, and sells at 
$3.10 a $3.15. 

Oils.— Linseed, 55 cts,; neatsfoot, 55 a 80 cts.; lard 
oil, prime winter, 86 cts. ; No. 1, 68 cts. ; No. 2, 55 cta. 

Wool.—The trade continues in a very inactive and 
unsatisfactory condition. Among the sales are Ohio 
med. at 45 cts.; Ohio x and above, 39 cts; Ohio xx and 
above, 40 cts. ; Michigan, fine, 37 cts., and medium, 41 
cts. ; unwashed wools, 24 a 30 cts. 

Beef cattle were in demand at an advance ; 2300 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 5} a 7} cts. 
per lb., as to condition. 

Sheep were in demand at an advance: 8000 head ar- 
rived and sold at the different yards at 5} a7 cts., for 
wool sheep ; 5} a 6 cts. for clipped sheep, and $3 a $6.25 
per head for spring lambs. 

Hogs were firmly held, at full prices: 2500 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 8a 9} cts. per 
pound as to quality. 

Forrien.—It is reported that the! Marquis of Salis- 
bury will be chosen as leader of the Conservative party 
in the House of Lords. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian says: “The second reading of the Land Bill in the 


Sales of | going to Tunis. 


Corn is in good demand and firm. Sales of 


House of Commons will be carried by a maj of 
nearly one hundred without the Parnellites, It jg 
generally felt that this majority ce independently 
of the Irish extremists, will appear to the country mor 
commanding than if these supported the bill.” 

Numerous arrests continue to be made, in differeg 
sections, under the coercion act. 

A parcel of powder was exploded under the walls ¢ 
the barracks at Chester, on the night of the 5th, but the 
damage was trifling. It is believed that the 
tors of the act were some militia men who had beg 
punished. 

Advices from Montevideo assert that a British s] 
of war was blown up in the Strait of Magellan, on 
26th ult., and totally destroyed. The victims of the 
explosion number eight officers and one hundred anf 
thirty-five men killed. 

The British Board of Trade returns for the last mont 
show a decline of £5,379,703 in the value of importag 
compared with the same month last year, and a decreay 
of exports of £1,493,029. 

South Africa.—The news from the Transvaal tends 
increase the fear that the natives will attack the Boe, 
when the British withdraw. A number of Caffre chieh 
have formed a league against the Boers. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says: “ A ukase will 
soon be published lessening the rent to which pease 
are liable for lands, from 30 to 65 per cent. This will 
apply to the thirteen Northern Governments. Then 
will be other ameliorations for the South.” The Cm 
has informed the Senate of Finland that hereafter his 
sanction will be required for its laws only when 
are of exceptional importance. The social and alia 
atmosphere of St. Petersburg does not improve. The 
Nihilists continue to disseminate manifestoes conveying 
warnings to the Czar. 

The troubles in Tunis continue. It is thought nm 
\Satisfactory terms can be obtained from the Bey until 
\the town of Tunis is occupied by the French. The 
French ambassador at Constantinople informed the 
Porte on the 7th, that the French Government had 
been apprised of the departure of some Turkish iron 
clads for the Mediterranean, and protested against their 
He declared that the French would 
fire on them if they attempted to put in there. 


WANTED, 

In Moorestown Academy, a competent female teacher, 

to enter upon her duties at the commencement of the 

autumn term in the Ninth month next. One who has 
received Normal School training preferred. 

Application may be made to 
Esther Roberts, Fellowship P. O., bi 
Co. 


Mary W. Stokes, Moorestown P.O., 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, at her residence near Haddonfield, 22d of Sed 
;mo. 1881, Mary GaRrDINER, in the 78th year of her 
a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Fri 
N. J. The gentleness and sweetness observable in the 
daily life of this dear Friend, leaves the impressioa 
upon survivors that she was sustained by Divine grace 
under the varied trials of life; and these feel that he 
“adorning was that of the hidden man of the heart i 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of 8 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.” 

——, at her residence in Birmingham township, 
Chester Co., on the 9th of 4th mo. 1881, ExLizaBEti 
P., wife of Wm. Forsythe, in the 66th year of her age 

——, 4th mo. 23d, 1881, MaArGaRET B., widow of 
late David Scattergood, in the 69th year of her age& 
member of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

——, on the 24th of 4th mo. 1881, Ruta L. Tayi 
wife of Geo. W. Taylor, and daughter of Samuel 
late of Westfield, N. J. Her quiet and innocent 
tian life and conversation, endeared her to her nut 
ous relatives and friends. She was of mad 
energy and executive ability, which she made effect 
in every duty of life. She had a severe attack of pall 
tation of the heart, in the spring of 1877, from whi 
che recovered slowly, and enjoyed apparent good h 
until this last attack, which in three weeks terminate 
in death. During her illness she said to her sorrowitg” 
husband: “ All is peace.” In that peace, we humbly” 
trust, she calmly reposes in the bosom of Jesus. 





